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that the British fleet was again faced with the possibility of being
driven from that important inland sea. Britain's military numbers
and armaments were indeed increasing, but what with the pressure
which the Germans could put upon the vital overseas communica-
tions of the island, together with the superiority of Germany and
her occupied territories in manpower, the British could hardly hope
to turn the scales of war by themselves.

England's hopes of final victory, therefore, depended upon polit-
ical developments, i.e., the entrance of new powers into the war. As
in Napoleon's time, she was holding out, but her defensive strategy
was more difficult and her offensive potential less than they had
been against the Corsican. An anti-German coalition was therefore
even more necessary to her than the anti-Napoleonic coalitions had
been. There had been various rumors of German dissatisfaction
with the Soviet Union but, as far as the public knew, nothing more.
The United States was indeed openly moving toward war, but only
very slowly, with many hesitations and against powerful opposi-
tion.

The specifically pro-British party in the United States consisted of
three overlapping groups. First was a majority of the rich, especially
along the Atlantic seaboard, who admire the English aristocratic
constitution of society and government even though most of them
strangely consent to call that government "democratic/' The sec-
ond group was that of the financiers and businessmen with English
connections. The foregoing groups were much what they had been
in 1916 but they were now joined by a third which had then been
divided: the Jews. The latter with their great power over public
opinion through the organs of propaganda, the press, the radio, and
the movies, were now vehemently against Germany, where the Na-
tional Socialist government in addition to breaking their power in
that country had also persecuted them cruelly. The active pro-Brit-
ishers were backed by a general feeling of sympathy for England,
based upon the community of language and tie degree of similarity
in law and in religion. The general American feeling against war as
a monstrous reversal of the normal order of things was turned
against Germany as an aggressor, and this feeling was of course
sharpened by the German "political surprises," fifth columns, and
other violations of the customs of war.

On the other side there was little sympathy for national socialism